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FOR A FREE PRESS. 


JUDGE DUNNE DECIDES IN AMER- 
ICAN’S FAVOR IN FAMOUS 
CONTEMPT CASE. 


Declares that Newspapers Have a 
Right to Criticise the Acts of Judges 
—It is Only When Ed tors Attempt 
to Influence the Courts’ Decisions 
that They Can Be Legally Charged 
with Contempt. 


Judge Dunne, of the Chicago Circuit 
Court, a jurist of power co-ordinate 
with that of Judge Hanecy, Dec. 7, set 
aside the ruling of the latter in com- 
mitting to jail for contempt H. S. Can- 
field, a reporter, and Andrew M. Law- 
rence, managing editor of Hearst’s 
Chicago American. 

Judge Hanecy’s contention that, al- 
though he had announced a decision 
favoring the Gas Trust, against which 
the American is waging a war, the case 
was still pending, because he had not 
entered it on the records of the courts, 
is construed as being unjustified by 
any extant law or precedent in ruling 
and that a newspaper or writer there- 
fore could not be in contempt in criti- 
cising the decision. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Canfield and 
Manager Carvelho, Assistant City Ed- 
itor J. C. Hammond, W. R. Hearst, 
Homer Davenport and Clare Briggs, 
were originally cited for contempt, but 
the latter three have not been haled 
into court. Judge Hanecy dismissed 
Messrs. Carvalho ana Hammond, and 
ordered Messrs. Lawrence and Can- 
field to jail for forty and thirty days, 
respectively. 

A habeas corpus was applied for be- 
fore Judge Dunne. This was granted 
before Judge Hanecy entered the 
order of commitment on his records. 
The writ before Judge Dunne was then 
dismissed because Judge Hanecy re- 
fused to take the defendants into cus- 
tody, and they were not being “re- 
strained of their liberty.” On dismissal 
of the writ Judge Hanecy ordered the 
men committed. 

They were re-arrested and were es- 
corted to jail, where they remained a 
short time until a second writ of 
fiabeas corpus was issued. 

Judge Dunne cites numerous cases 
and in his summary says: “No more 
effective way of suppressing free 
speech and free press can be con- 
ceived than that contended for by 
Judge Hanecy’s counsel. 

OFFICIALS SUBJECT TO CRITICISM. 

“Public officials, executive, legis- 
lative and judicial, have always been 
and always will be subject to criticism 
because of their official acts. It-is one 
of the incidents and burdens of a pub- 
lic life. 

“If the criticism be just, it will com- 
mend itself to the public and be ef- 
fective for good. If it be unjust and 
unfair, that will fail to injure the 
man assailed. 

“There is no good reason why a 
judge should have a different law ap- 
plied to him than is applied to a presi- 
dent, a governor, or a member of the 
I egislature. 

“Editorial lawyers who gather their 
law from the circulation department 
or the counting house have differed 
and will continue to differ with judges 
who obtain their law and inspiration 
from law books and legal precedents. 
But there *« no good reason why, after 
the judge has given his exposition of 
the law and di-vosed of the case be- 
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LIVINGSTON’S CLAIM ILLEGAL. 





Suit Against Former Governor Page 
Comes to a Sudden Termination. 
The trial of the famous case of 

James H. Livingston, editor of the Ben- 

nington Reformer and Independent 

Democrat, who sued former Governor 

Carroll Page for editorial and other ser- 

vices in advocacy of Page as candi- 

date for nomination as Congressman 
from the Second District in 1900, came 

to a sudden end in Boston, Dec. 6. 

Judge Rowell ordered a verdict for 

Page on the ground that the alleged 

contract for editorial services was il- 

legal, and against public morals. 
Former Congressman Powers, coun- 

sel for Livingston, will carry the case 
to the Supreme Court on exceptions. 


Printer’s Strike at Marietta. 

The printers of Marietta, O., struck 
Dec. 11. The offices affected were the 
the Register, Times and Leader. Each 
is running with few men. The cause 
of the strike is supposed to be a re- 
fusal of the publishers to sign the 
scale. The publishers have agreed to 
stand together and all papers will sus- 
pend if necessary until new men are 
secured. 


LUCKY COUNTRY EDITOR. 





His Father Makes a Fortune and In- 
vites Him to Share It. 

Five years ago the father of J. B. 
Price, of the Alta Advocate, published 
at Dinuba, Tulare county, Cal., disap- 
peared from Versailles, Mo., and no- 
body knew where he went. Recently 
young Price received a letter from his 
father, stating he had just returned 
from old Mexico with $116,000 in gold. 
The father bade the son come to him 
at once, saying he would supply him 
with an abundance of money. Editor 
Price sold out his interest in the Ad- 
vocate in a few hours’ time and left 
for Missouri. 


London Editors Sentenced. 

Messrs. Tibbitts and Windust, editor 
and “crime investigator” of the London 
Weekly Despatch, were each recently 
sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment 
in the second division, for publishing 
sensational alleged disclosures in con- 
nection with a recent murder trial, 
before the case had been tried. 


Blakely Hall’s Philadelphia Leader 
has given up the ghost. 





HANDLES MILLIONS. 


THE ALBERT FRANK AGENCY 
HOLDS THE RECORD IN 
FINANCIAL ADV’G. 








Cabled a 10,000-Word Prospectus to 
London, Which Was Printed As an 
Ad the Following Morning—James 
Rascovar, the Present Head of the 
Firm, Was Once a Messenger Boy 
in Kiernan’s Agency—His Many 
and Varied Interests. 

Financial advertising is regarded 
among advertising men as the most de- 
sirable of all kinds to handle, because 
it is clean, commands good rates, and 
is promptly paid for when the contract 
is fulfilled. Albert Frank & Oo., 71 
Broadway, New York, have the repu- 
tation of controlling and placing more 
financial advertising than any other 
concern in the world. For years it has 
had what is termed “a lead pipe 
cinch” on the publicity announcements 
of a majority of the banking and 
brokerage houses of New York. The 
volume of business handled aggregates 
over a million dollars per annum. 

The story of the development of this 
important agency is well worth perus- 
al by newspaper men. James Ras- 
covar, the head of the firm, 
has spent his life in Wall Street. 
He started as a messenger boy in the 
office of the Kiernan Wall Street News 
Agency, in 1869. He distributed the 
bulletin slips issued by the agency 
among the financiers, bankers and 
brokers of Wali street, with whom he 
soon became a favorite, and was often 
entrusted with duties of a confidential 
nature. 

CARRIED CONFIDENTIAL MESSAGES. 

At that time the financial policy of 
the Government was largely indicated 
and shaped by the purchases and 
sales of gold and of bonds by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Young Ras- 
covar was selected to carry confiden- 
tial messages to the “big” men of the 
Street, his duties often taking him to 
the Fifth Avenue and Windsor Hotels 
as late as midnight. 

From the position of messenger boy 
he advanced step by step, through va- 
rious gradations, to the most important 
positions in Kiernan’s News Bureau. 
When the senator died, Mr. Rascovar 
established the present New York News 
Bureau,: now located at 54 and 56 
Broad street, of which he is the presi- 
dent. 

The bureau disseminates financial, 
commercial and industrial news from 
every quarter of the globe. It has be- 
come one of the strong features and a 
most powerful factor in the commercial 
community. It operates a “news 
ticker” service and circulates bulletins 
among the banks, brokers and other 
financial and business corporations. 

JOINS THE FRANK AGENCY. 

In 1879 Mr. Rascovar became inter- 
ested in the well-known advertising 
firm of Frank, Kiernan & Co., and in 
1889, when Senator Kiernan died, he 
became a partner in the firm, the name 
of which was changed to Albert Frank 
& Co. Albert Frank passed away on 
August 19 last, and the business re- 
verted to Mr. Rascovar as the sole sur- 
viving partner. The firm name re- 
mains the same and wherever import- 
ant periodicals are published the 
agency of Albert Frank & Co. is well 
known and highly respected. 

Its volume of business is phenome- 
nally extensive and its cli > em- 
braces the leading financial and cor- 
poration advertisers of the day. 


The offices of this firm in the Bm- 
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pire Building, 71 Broadway, are a bee- 
hive of activity. A single line adver- 
tisement or a full page or more re- 
ceives careful consideration. Special 
telegraph and cable facilities insure 
immediate publication of an advertise 
ment in any part of the world. 
ADS BY CABLE. 

On one occasion the prospectus of an 
extremely large industrial enterprise, 
containing upwards of 10,00 words, 
was cabled to London at noon and ap- 
peared in the newspapers the next 
morning. Plans of the reorganization 
and readjustment of several large rail- 
roads have recently been successfully 
handled by this firm and placed by ca- 
ble on the Continent of Europe. 

In addition to Mr. Rascovar’s inter- 
est in the New York News Bureau 
and Albert Frank & Co., he is also a 
stockholder and vice-president of the 
Hamilton Press, a complete printing 
establishment recently organized. 

In 1889 Mr. Rascovar married the 
youngest daughter of Albert Frank 
and to-day he has a family of three 
interesting children. Socially he has a 
wide circle of friends, among whom 
his genial character and generous 
disposition have made him deservedly 

opular. 

7 Rascovar is a member of the 
following well-known © ganizations: 
The New York Press Club, Lotos 
Club, Order of Elks, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, Mecca Temple, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows and 
Royal Arcanum. He is also a trustee 
of the Eclectic Medical College of 
New York. 





HALF A CENTURY OLD. 





THE XMAS EDITIONS. 


SOME OF THE BEST FEATURES 
OF THE NEWSPAPER SPECIALS. 
The Christmas season brings to the 

book stalls a flood of gorgeously 
printed, highly illuminated and won- 
drously illustrated periodicals. All of 
the leading magazines try to outdo 
each other in their efforts to produce 
attrective and beautiful examples of 
the typographer’s art. The whole 
ealth is ransecked for material. The 
best artists are engaged to draw the 
pictures, and distinguished authovs 
furnish the articles that appear in 
their pages. 

The Christmas number of the New 
York Journal, which was issued last 
Sunday, consisted of 142 pages. This, 
we believe, is the largest newspaper 
ever issued upon a similar occasion 
in New York. The paper contained 
over 500 columns of advertising, cer- 
tainly a most remarkable showing even 
at this time of year when there is an 
abundance of advertising. 

The art features of the number were 
of the usual interesting character. 
Eight pages were filled wich reproduc- 
tions of celebrated paintings illustrat- 
ing the birth and life of the Savior, by 
distinguished artists. Seven hundred 
thousand copies were sold. This is a 
tremendously large edition and the 
Journal’s rivals will have a hard time 
keeping pace with it in their issues 
which will appear to-morrow. Colonel 
W. E. Haskell, the business manager, 
has certainly made a top notch record 
with this number. 

Some idea of the size of the edition 
may be obtained from the fact that it 
used up 657 tons, or fifty carloads, of 





Youngstown Telegram Observes the \ paper. 


Event by a Special Issue. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram 
has reached the dignified age of fifty 
years, and in celebration of the event, 
cn Wodnesday, Nov. 27, issued a half- 
century number which marked an era 
in the paper’s history. It consisted of 
76 pages and cover. The several sec- 
tions of the paper are liberally illus- 
trated with halftone pictures of the 
leading men of Youngstown. 

One of the interesting features is an 
article covering the history of jour- 
nalism in the Mahoning metropolis for 
fifty years. Youngstown has given 
many well-known men to metropolitan 
journalism, among whom are L. V. 
Ashbaugh, who is to-day a half owner 
of the Kansas City Daily World, the 
Omaha Daily News and the St. Paul 
Daily News, the three papers having 
a combined circulation exceeding 125,- 
000; Frank Presbrey, the well-known 
advertising agent of New York; Wil- 
liam L. Brown, part owner of the New 
York Daily News, and Pomeroy Bur- 
ton, who is one of the chief men of 
the editorial staff of the New York 
World. 

Another feature of the issue is a 
very readable account of the in- 
dustrial growth of Youngstown, which 
is to-day the iron and steel metropolis 
of Ohio.” G. C. Phillips, the manager 
of the Telegram, deserves praise for 
the enterprise manifested by the pro- 
duction of this half century issue. 


The Winnipeg Telegram. 

The newspaper managers of Canada 
and the Northwest are fully as enter- 
prising as those of the States. Their 
papers are as packed with news and 
ads, and they have as fine an appear- 
ance as those published farther south. 
One of the best of these north-country 
newspapers is the Winnipeg (Manito- 
ba) Telegram, which has recently been 
greatly enlarged and improved. The 
issue of Saturday, Nov. 16, contained 
an admirably written series of articles 
on the “Making of a Newspaper: to 
wit, the Telegram,” filling six pages. 
These give an accurate account of 
the manner in which a modern news- 
paper is produced and were well worth 
reading. The Telegram recently in- 
stalled a high speed Hoe press and has 
started an evening edition that has 
already made a hit. 





Harper’s Magazine for December is 
undoubtedly the finest issue ever put 
forth by the Harper establishment. 

An equally high compliment must 
be paid to the Century. Following in 
the wake of these come the cheaper 
magazines and the illustrated week- 
lies. 

The first of the Christmas numbers 
of the daily newspapers to make their 
appearance this season were those of 
the Commercial Advertiser and the 
Mail and Express, which appeared on 
Saturday. It is difficult to say which 
of the two is the most artistic or the 
most entertaining. Both have points 
of excellence which cannot be over- 
looked. 

The Christmas supplement of the 
Mail and Express consists of thirty 
pages in a handsome cover, the front 
page of which bears a beautiful illus- 
tration suggesting the spirit of Christ- 
mas. A little tow-headed boy sits in 
front of an open fire place watching 
the pictures which his fancy finds in 
the glowing coals. Above his head 
rises the high-posted ceiling from 
which hangs a chandelier bearing 
candles and sprigs of mistletoe. Above 
the mantle piece is a mass of holly 
with its red berries glistening in the re- 
flected light of the fire place. Some of 
the features of the number are a story 
entitled, “A Christmas Touchstone,” 
by Gertrude EF. Lynch; a well written 
poem, “the Ballad of the Princes,” by 
Theodosia Garrison; “the Swordsman’s 
Christmas Stockings,” by Marguerite 
Tracy; “Buttercup’s Christmas,” a 
story for children, by Lilly Russell; 1 
double-page illustration drawn by J. 
EK. Jackson entitled, “Coming Home 
for Christmas,” and the “Burglar’s 
Christmas,” by Emily Keene Barnum. 

The Commercial Advertiser’s Christ- 
mas supplement is especially rich in 
halftone illustrations. The work on 
all of them is of a specially high order, 
and are fine examples of what can be 
done by photographers and photo en- 
gravers. Two large pictures give 
views of the streets of New York on 
Christmas Eve. A charming picture 
of “Sweetheart,” champion cat of En- 
gland, in the Persian class, is sure to 
arouse the admiration of the ladies. 
“Moose and Deer Hunting in Maine” 
is the title of an illustrated article that 
will certainly delight those who love 
sport in the woods. “Christmas in Ye 
Olden Time” is the subject of the il- 


lustrations appearing on the two cen- 
tre pages. 

These are taken from old prints and 
give one a very fair idea of what Christ- 
mas has been during the last two hun- 
dred years to the inhabitants of 
earth. The cover illustration repre- 
sents a belle of a hundred years ago 
dressed for the ball. 


TELEGRAPH NOT FOR SALE. 





Blakeley Hall in No Hurry to Part with 
His Newspaper Property. 

Scarcely a day goes by that does 
not give birth to a rumor concerning 
some one of Blakeley Hall’s publica- 
tions. Last week it was said that Mr. 
Hall was desirous of selling the Morn- 
ing Telegraph. Later another report 
had it that the Standard and Vanity 
Fair were to be transferred to a cor- 
poration having offices in Forty- 
second street. 

A representative of THE EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER who made some inquiries 
in the Telegraph establishment in the 
Morton Building, interviewed one of 
Mr. Hall’s representatives, who said: 

“There is not a particle of truth in 
the rumor that Mr. Hall desires to part 
with the Telegraph. Of course, he 
would sel] it if someone came along 
and offered him a fancy price for it, 
but, as it is paying him well at the 
present time, he has no intention of 
disposing of it. 

“The Telegraph’s business has 
shown a very satisfactory growth dur- 
ing the past year and was never 
stronger in its special field than it is 
at present. Mr. Hall contemplates in- 
creasing its scope by printing more 
general news and at the same time re- 
taining the features which have made 
the Telegraph so successful. 

“The Standard and Vanity Fair 
have not been taken over by another 
corporation. The offices of these two 
papers have been moved uptown to 
Forty-second street, that is all.” 


LONDON NEWS PROFITS. 





{tt Made $240,000 the First Year and 
Has a Reserve of $335,000. 

The annual meeting of the London 
(Eng.) Evening News, which was held 
in that city recently, disclosed some 
information of interest to the newspa- 
per world. Alfred C. Harmswortb, 
the chairman of the company, who 
presided, stated that the business of 
the year showed a profit of $215,000. 
The net profits of the previous year, 
$240,000, were considered abnormal 
owing to the great sales made during 
the height of the war. In 1889 the 
profits of the company were $180,000. 

One of the things to which Mr. 
Harmsworth called attention was the 
securing of a single advertisement for 
which the News received $2,000. This, 
he claimed, was the largest price ever 
paid for a single advertisement in a 
daily newspaper in the world. 

Mr. Harmsworth was mistaken. The 
Siegel-Cooper Company, of New York, 
published a two-page advertisement in 
the New York Herald columns in its 
Easter number last year for which it 
paid $5,000. A number of advertise- 
ments aggregating $3,000 have appear- 
ed in the columns of that same news- 
paper.—Ed. ] 

Mr. Harmsworth told the stockhold- 
ers that the News was the most suc- 
cessful evening paper in the United 
Kingdom, as it has a reserve of $335,- 
000 invested in consols, Bank of En- 
gland stock, Midland Railway deben- 
tures and London County stock. In 
view of the earnings of the year, the 
directors recommended a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares at the 
rate of 30 per cent. for the six months 
ending Oct. 31, making, with the pre- 
vious distribution, 25 per cent. for the 
year. Mr. Harmsworth was re-elected 
a director of the company. 


Belden out of Post-Standard. 
James S. Belden has sold his inter- 
est in the Syracuse Post-Standard to 
Hendrick S. Holden, already a stock- 
holder and director of the company. 





FOR A FREE PRESS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 
fore him, such an editorial lawyer may 
not decide the same case to suit him- 
self. 

“It is only when he forestalls the 
judge with his opinion and endeavors 
in his paper to coerce, intimidate, ter- 
rorize, cajole or weedle the judge into 
agreeing with his newspaper law that 
his conduct by any possible construc- 
tion of the Illinois decisions can be- 
come contempt of court. 

LIBERTY OF SPEECH MUST BE UPHELD. 

“It is not without some reluctance 
that I feel constrained to differ so 
radically with the able and honorable 
jurist, whose order has committed the 
relators to jail, because of the unde- 
served assault upon him and because 
of my respect and friendship for him. 

But such considerations must give 
way before the vital principle involved 
in this case, the liberty of free speech 
and a free press; a question so impor- 
tant that it has been carefully and 
zealously guarded by the constitution 
of our state and the constitution of 
the United States and the well consid- 
ered decision of our own Supreme 
Court.” 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

The Chief Publishing Company, of 
Hobart, Tex. Capital stock, $25,000. 
The incorporators are: H. L. Stand- 
even, A. J. Dunlap, P. Y. Brinton, W. 
J. Smith and W. R. Livermore, all of 
Hobart. 





Knowlton & McLeary Company, 
Farmington, Me. Capital stock, $10,- 
000. To do a general printing and 
publishing business. Promoters, D. 
H. Knowlton, F. E. McLeary, J. C. 
Holman, Farmington. 





Republican Publishing Company, 
Little Rock, Ark. Capital, $5,000. H. 
L, Remmel is the chief owner and 
president. 





The Art Publishing Company, 
Wilmington, Del. Capital, $130,000. 


of 





The Southern Furniture Journal 
Company, of High Point, N. C. Cap- 
ital stock, $25,000. Incorporators, J. 
J. Fariss and Wilber Jones, of High 
Point, and H. W. Kronheimer, of 
Winston. 

—_-— 

Western Mining World Printing Co., 
of Butte, Mont, capital $15,000. In- 
corporators, I. A. Heilbronner, J. 4. 
Heilbronner, L. A. Staley, J. A. Ogro- 
man and Lawrence Harris. 





The Mack Press of New York. Capi- 
tal $1,000, and directors, John McCor- 
mack, of Brooklyn; A. A. Watts, of 
Westfield, N. J., and ©. ©. Hoge, 
of New York city. 





The Oswald Publishing Co., East 
Orange, N. J. Capital, $40,000, all of 
which has been paid in. The concern 
will print, publish and circulate news- 
papers, books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
catalogues, etc. J. Clyde Oswald, 620 
Carlton avenue, Brooklyn; G. Franklin 
Bailey, 27 Lenox avenue, and Edith B. 
Bailey, 27 Lenox avenue, East Orange, 
are the incorporators. 


The State Democrat Publishing Co., 
of Lawton, Okla. Capital, $15,000. In- 
corporators, L. T. Russel, J. C. Tous- 
ley, J. Roy Williams, Frank P. Cease, 
John A. Moore, of Lawton. 





Mississippi Journal Publishing Co.., 
Gulfport. Capital, $10,000. W. E. 
Champlin, president. 


Shot by His Landlord. 

Francis McGinnis Iveagh, a member 
of the staff of the New York Daily 
News, was shot and dangerously 
wounded Tuesday night by Alexander 
Horr, a printer, of 89 Fourth avenue, 
in whose house Iveagh, with his wife 
and child, resided. Horr, who is an 
Anarchist, was arrested. He claims 
that Iveagh insulted his wife when 
she collected the rer. on Tuesday. 
Mrs. Iveagh says tha; nothing of the 
kind occurred. Iveagh is in Belleville 
Hospital, 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OFFER 
THE READING PUBLIC. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL, by W. E. 
Simmons, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, publishers. 

At the present time when the atten- 
tion of the entire nation is directed to 
the subject of an isthmian canal, such 
a book as Mr. Simmons has given us 
is just what is needed to set the pub- 
lic right upon many important ques- 
tions connected with the project. Mr. 
Simmons knows what he is writing 
about, for he has gone over every foot 
of the proposed route recommended 
to Congress by the commissioners. 

The book contains a handsome 
bird’s-eye view of the Nicaragua Canal 
as projected, numerous illustrations of 
scenes along the route and pictures 
of the people. 

Mr. Simmons, who was for many 
years on the New York Times, writes 
succinctly and to the point. He wastes 
no words in describing the natural 
characteristics of the country through 
which the canal will be built. His work 
shows the trained eye and hand of 
the newspaper man. No one can read 
the book without obtaining from it a 
clear and accurate idea of the whole 
Nicaragua Canal question. 

* a s 





CHICKENS CoME HoME TO Roost, by 
L. B. Hilles, Isaac H. Blanchard & 
Co., New York, publishers. 

The popularity of the above novel 
may be estimated from the fact that 
it is now in its thirteenth edition. The 
story is an interesting one, and replete 
with dramatic incidents. Many points 
may be mentioned in the novel’s 
favor, but when it comes to the parts 
wherein the strength of such a book is 
supposed to lie, the author falls some- 
what flat. 

One instance of this is particularly 
noticeable near the end of the story, 
where the dramatic effect is greatly 
marred by the reiteration, by four dif- 
ferent characters, of the tit!e of the 
book: “Chickens come home to roost.” 

This style of writing, while effective in 
a few instances, is ordinarily found in 
stories loosely put together, and writ- 
ten to supply the demands of an empty 
purse. 

On the other hand, however, the 
lesson which the author wishes to 
bring out, that “crime will out,” is 
admirably taught. The plot of the 
book is excellent, and, were it not for 
the weak points indicated, “Chickens 
Come Home to Roost” would be a 
well-rounded production. 

’- + & 


One of the most artistic of all the 
holiday books brought out this season 
is the “Tippler’s Vow,” by Lee Fair- 
child, published by Croscup & Sterl- 
ing Company, New York. The book 
is illustrated by twenty-six original 
dry-points by Jean Paleologue, which, 
for boldness of conception and artistic 
merit, are far in advance of the usual 
book illustrations and will prove ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all lovers of 
art. 

The Holland paper edition, which is 
limited to 750 copies for America and 
Great Britain, will probably be sold 
within the next two weeks. The type 
employed in printing the book is clear 
cut and the press work is beautifully 
done. 

Mr. Fairchild has shown himself to 
be a poet of unusual merit, and the 
poem which gives the title to the book 
is in many respects the best of his 
productions. He has the happy 
faculty of expressing in verse fresh 
and original ideas upon topics in 
which men and women are interested. 

* ¢ 


“Junk,” calculated to “stagger sor- 
row,” according to Leon Lempert, Jr., 
who is responsible for the contents, 
has just been published by the C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company, of Boston. 

The book is a collection of nonde- 
script poesy, written in a light vein of 
burlesque and satire. The author 
follows in the footsteps of the newspa- 
per funny man and pokes fun at som- 


nolent Philadelphia, the whistling nui- 
sance and gentle spring as well as 
other targets of the humorist’s shafts. 
This melange of jingles is cleverly il- 
lustrated with drawings, which share 
the laughs with the verses. “Junk” is 
a comicality and is worth its price as 
such. 


CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal was sold at sheriff’s sale re- 
cently for $5,500. This low price is ex- 
plained by the fact that some of the 
most valuable machinery of the plant 
belonged to George A. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Journal Printing Company. 


The Montezuma (Ga.) Record has 
been acquired by J. C. Sawtelle, of 
Griffin. 





The Menominee (Mich.) Herald has 
been transferred to R. M. Andrews and 
Webb Harmon. 





The Deep River (Conn.) New Era 
has passed into the hands of the New 
Era Publishing & Trading Company, 
mutually incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Hilliard Bruce will 
be the managing editor. 





The Danville (Pa.) Intelligencer and 
Daily News have been purchased by 
Congressman Polk, of that state. 





The control of the Clark & Story 
Company, publishers of the Westfield 
(Mass.) Times and News Letter, has 
been acquired by L. N. Clark and his 
son, L. N. Clark, Jr. The former will 
be president of the corporation and 
editor, and the latter, treasurer and 
business manager. J. C. Duport is to 
be the associate manager. 





The Gadsen (Ala.) Tribune has been 
acquired by W. S. Griffith, publisher 
of the Journal, who will combine it 
with that paper. The new issue will 
be called the Tribune-Journal. 





Martin L. Comann has sold the St. 
Charles (Mo.) Daily and Weekly 
News to Percy Alexander, his former 
partner. 





Redlands, Cal., has a new daily news- 
paper called the Review. As the town 
has a population of only 6,000 and al- 
ready had a daily when the Review 
was started, it would seem as though 
its promoters must be brave men. 





A controlling interest in the Fort 
Scott (Kan.) Monitor Book and Print- 
ing Company, including the Fort Scott 
Daily and Weekly Monitor, the oldest 
Republican newspaper in southern 
Kansas, has passed into the hands of 
Colonel J. H. Richards and a number 
of other prominent citizens of Fort 
Scott. 





The Hutchinson (Minn.) Times has 
been acquired by Burt W. Day and 
consolidated with the Independent, 
the paper now being known as the In- 
dependent-Times. 


Will Occupy New Quarters. 


The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch will 
shortly move into a building at the 
northeast corner of Main and Ninth 
streets, that city. The structure is 
now being fitted up for this purpose. 
When the contemplated changes shall 
have been made, the Dispatch will 
have the best equipped and most 
modern newspaper office south of the 
Potomac. The presses will be so 
placed that their operation can be 
seen from the street. 


Gridiron Club Dinner. 

The Gridiron Club, of Washington, 
held one of its high jinks dinners at 
the Capital City on Saturday night. 
A long list of distinguished guests 
was present. The fun waxed fast and 
furious throughout the night and the 
surprises were many. C. M. Boynton, 
manager of the eastern division of the 
Associated Press, of New York, was 
one of the guests. 


A. N. P. A. MEETING. 





Arrangements Completed for the Ban- 
quet on Feb. 21. 

At the regular meeting of the di- 
rectors of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, held in the 
Potter Building on Tuesday, a com- 
mittee consisting of Charles W. Knapp 
and C. H. Taylor, Jr., was appointed to 
consider the question of second-class 
mail and its relations to the daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

A resolution was passed indorsing 
the action of Postmaster-General 
Smith in his efforts to confine second- 
class privileges to papers entitled to 
such privileges. 

The committee appointed to make 
arrangements for the annual banquet, 
of which E. P. Call is chairman, re- 
ported that the feast will take place 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Acceptances 
had been received from Thomas B. 
Reed, Judge Henry E. Howland, Job 
Hedges, the Rev. Dr. Canfield, librarian 
of Columbia College. Wu Ting Fang 
and District Attorney-Elect Jerome 
are also expected to be present. 

The directors present at the meeting 
were S. H. Kauffman, president; C. 
H. Taylor, Jr., vice-president; W. C. 
Bryant, secretary; E. P. Call, treas- 
urer; Charles W. Knapp, Joseph T. 
Nevin, F. E. Whiting and W. L. Mc- 
Lean. 


Opening of the Winter Garden. 

The Sire Brothers announced that 
the New York Theatre Winter Garden 
will positively be open on December 
23. Many changes have been made in 
this attractive amusement palace. The 
stage has been enlarged and myriads 
of electric lights, lanterns and large 
chandeliers will make the garden a 
charming spot. Banks of flowers, 
little Japanese houses, surrounded by 
bamboo work and pretty little nooks 
and corners, add attractiveness to the 
scene. 

The open attraction will be the 
“Supper Club,” one of Sidney Rosen- 
field’s best works. Among those who 
will take part in the attraction are 
Thomas Q. Seabrook, Virginia Earle, 
Josie Sadler, Ada Lewis, Tobly 
Claude, Nina Farrington, Eugene 
O’Rourke, Al Hart and other popular 
favorites. 


DEATH OF JOHN H. BATES. 





He Was the Founder of the Lyman D. 
Morse Company. 





John Hale Bates, one of the oldest 
advertising agents in this country, who 
died in Brooklyn recently, was for 
many years associated with S. M. Pet- 
tingill, one of the best known agents 
of New York. 

In ’86 he purchased the latter’s in- 
terest in the business and conducted 
it alone until 93, when he took Lyman 
D. Morse, his chief assistant, into 
partnership, the new firm being 
known as Bates & Morse. A year later 
Mr. Bates sold out to his partner, 
who changed the name of the agency 
to the Lyman D. Morse Agency. 

Mr. Morse died last March, the 
business being taken over by H. 
Henry Douglass as president; I. H. 
Dewey, vice-president and treasurer, 
and G. Howard Harmon as secretary. 


Grip Company Assigns. 

As a prelude to a_ reorganization, 
the Grip Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, of Montreal, has as- 
signed to E. R. C. Clarkson. The en- 
graving department was sold recently 
to people who will seek incorporation 
as “Grip,” Limited. The assignment 
covers only the printing and publish- 
ing part. The amount involved is 
small. 


International’s Quarterly D‘vidend. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Paper 
Company, held at No. 30 Broad street, 
New York, November 27, a regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
was declared on the preferred stock 
of the company, payable on Dec. 30. 


THE RICHMOND DISPATCH SALE. 


Paper Had Been Owned for Haif a 
Century by Two Families. 

The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, the 
sale of which to Leland Rankin and 
associates was recorded in these 
columns last week, has had an inter- 
esting history. It is one of the oldest 
established papers in the country, and 
has up to this time been in the pos- 
session of the Cowardin and Ellyson 
families. The paper was founded by 
the late James A. Cowardin in October, 
1850. He was its sole proprietor until 
its publication was suspended by the 
Federal authorities shortly after the 
war. During that period there were 
sometimes as many as four morning 
papers in Richmond. 

Shortly after the war, Mr. Cowardin 
and the late Henry K. Ellyson revived 
the publication of the Dispatch. Mr. 
Cowardin had charge of the editorial 
department and Mr. Ellyson was the 
business manager. They each owned 
a half interest in the property. Mr. 
Cowardin died about twenty years ago 
and his son, the late Colonel Charles 
O’B. Cowardin, succeeded to his in- 
terest in the newspaper property. 

A joint stock company was formed 
with Colonel Cowardin as president 
and Mr. Ellyson as secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Ellyson died nearly 
ten years ago. He left his interest in 
the Dispatch to his four children, di- 
vided as follows: Two-fifths to Mr. 
H. Theodore Ellyson, who became sec- 
retary and treasurer; one-fifth each to 
Messrs. J. Taylor and William Elly- 
son, and Miss Bettie Ellyson. 

Colonel Cowardin died a year ago 
last July, and Mrs. Cowardin wished 
to sell out her interest in the com- 
pany. There had always been, how- 
ever, an understanding or agreement 
between the Cowardin and Ellyson 
families that the one should not sell 
unless the other was willing to dis- 
pose of its holdings. Finally the price 
offered was as satisfactory to the El- 
lysons as to Mrs. Cowardin, and Mr. 
Rankin bought the entire property. 

Mr. Rankin has also purchased the 
News, an afternoon paper, and will 
run both publications. He was in 
New York on Thursday and secured 
an Associated Press franchise for the 
News. 





REORGANIZING THE NEWS. 

The reorganization of the New York 
News office continues to claim a con- 
siderable share of Frank A. Munsey’s 
attention. 

Some of the most important posi- 
tions on the staff have not yet been 
filled to his satisfaction. i 

Among the appointments  an- 
nounced the past week are the fol- 
lowing: 

James Blaine Walker, of Syracuse, 
managing editor. 

F. J. Gibson, who for over a year 
has been advertising manager of the 
Evening Telegram, has been ap 
pointed to a similar position on the 
News. 

Ralph A. Pillsbury, late circulation 
manager of the Evening World, is in 
charge of the circulation department 
of the News. 

Hugh Dalton, for thirty-five years 
foreman of the News, and John Dal- 
ton, his son, who was assistant-fore- 
man, have retired from that paper. 
Mr. Rush, formerly foreman of the 
Telegram, is now in charge of the com- 
posing room. 

Phillip Speed, a well known news- 
paper writer in New York, is reading 
copy. 

F. McGinnis Iveagh, William and 
Charles Price and Lew Shearon are 
also members of the staff. 


A Clever Young Woman. 

Miss Anna Brown, society editor of 
the Memphis (Tenn.) Scimitar, is the 
youngest newspaper woman in the 
state, both in years and experience, 
yet she is a capable writer and an 
unusually gifted young woman. In 
addition to the society work, she does 
the book reviewing for her paper, and 
makes that department very bright 
and interesting. ‘ 
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RURAL FREE POSTAL DELIVERY. 

Nothing illustrates the remarkable growth 
of this country in so effective a manner as 
the expansion of the postal service. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in calling attention to the 
growth of the postal service in his message 
to Congress, states that the revenues have 
doubled and the expenditures have nearly 
doubled within twelve years. The receipts, 
however, grow so much faster than the ex- 
penses that the deficit has been steadily re- 
duced from $11,411,779 in 1897 to $3,923,727 
in Igol. 

No feature of the postal service established 
in years has done so much to increase the 
number of readers of newspapers and thus 
swell the receipts of the postal service de- 
partment, as the inauguration of the rural 
mail service. 

Formerly the benefits of free delivery were 
enjoyed solely by the residents of the cities 
and the large towns. Now the farmers, even 
in remote districts, have their mail delivered 
to them daily at their homes. This has stimu- 
lated rural intellectual life to a remarkable 
degree and has placed country people on 
practically the same plane as the residents of 
the cities. 

The number of rural routes now in opera- 
tion is 6,009, all of which have been estab- 
lished within three years, and there are 6,000 
applications awaiting action. It is expected 
that the number in operation at the end of 
the current fiscal year will reach 8,600. When 
this point is reached, daily mail will then be 
delivered to the doors of 5,700,000 people 
who have heretofore been dependent upon 
distant offices. 

The newspapers are already beginning to 
feel the effect of rural delivery upon their cir- 
culations. This applies more especially to 
_ the dailies in the small cities. Some publish- 
ers claim that the establishment of the rural 
delivery has affected them adversely by 
bringing their newspapers into more direct 
competition with the papers of great cities. 

This, however, we do not believe to be 
generally the case. On the contrary, the 
majority of the publishers who have been in- 
terviewed state that they now find it possible 
to deliver papers within a radius of twenty- 
five miles, or even more, of their offices on 
the day of publication. 

Rural delivery has perhaps been of more 





assistance to the publishers of the morning 
than the evening newspapers, for the reason 
that the carriers start on their routes in the 
rural districts in the morning soon after the 
papers are printed. The papers published the 
night before must lie in the post office until 
the next morning before they can be de- 
livered to the subscribers. This makes the 
news in the evening papers somewhat stale 
as compared with the news furnished by the 
morning papers, but whatever -the situation 
may be in different communities, it remains 
true that the rural delivery will greatly stimu- 
late newspaper reading in localities remote 
from the large cities. 

The farmer who was formerly content with 
his weekly paper will now insist upon receiv- 
ing a daily newspaper. It will thus be pos- 
sible for the country publishers to work up 
larger circulations and thus increase the value 
of their mediums for advertising purposes. 





A VICTORY FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

The decision of Judge Dunne in the 
habeas corpus proceedings brought by the 
editor of the Chicago American, in the now 
famous case in which Judge Hanecy sen- 
tenced two of his employees to jail for con- 
tempt of court for criticising a decision of 
the latter, should be read with interest by 
every newspaper editor in the country. In 
the course of his opinion, Judge Dunne said: 

“There is no good reason why a judge 
should have a different law applied to him 
than is applied to a President, a Governor, or 
a member of the Legislature. The vital prin- 
ciple involved in this case is the liberty of 
free speech and free press—a principle so im- 
portant that it has been carefully and zeal- 
ously guarded by the constitution of our 
state and the constitution of the United 
States and the well-considered decision of the 
Supreme Court. No more effective way of 
suppressing free speech and free press can 
be conceived than that contended for by 
Judge Hanecy’s counsel.” 

It will be remembered that Judge Hanecy 
had caused the arrest of Andrew M. Law- 
rence, the managing editor, and H. S. Can- 
field, the reporter, on the Chicago American, 
because they had caused to be printed in 
that paper an article criticising Judge Hanecy 
for upholding the Chicago Gas Trust in a de- 
cision which he had made. 

Judge Dunne, in ordering the discharge of 
these men, ruled that Judge Hanecy’s order 
of contempt was the most effective way of 
suppressing free speech and free press. He 
held that a newspaper has the right to criti- 
cise the decisions of courts, even to the ex- 
tent of libelling the judges, and that it is 
only when a newspaper uses its power to co- 
erce, or cajole, or persuade a judge to render 
a decision favorable to its views that it 
transcends its constitutional right. 

In other words, it is one thing to try a 
case in the newspapers before it has been de- 
cided by the courts, and quite another to 
criticise the decisions of the’ courts when the 
case is concluded. The men who occupy po- 
sitions of honor under the government, mu- 
nicipal or national, no matter what their po- 
sitions may be, are not exempt from criti- 





cism in a democratic country like ours. They 
are merely the servants of the people who 
have been elevated to office for the purpose 
of executing the laws. 

Judge Dunne’s decision will do much 
towards strengthening the independent posi- 
tion of the press in America. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found a re- 
port of the annual meeting of the London 


-(Eng.) Evening News. It contains one state- 


ment that will open the eyes of American 
newspaper publishers. Mr. Harmsworth told 
the stockholders that the News was the most 
successful evening paper in the United 
Kingdom, as it had a reserve of $335,000, 
and had earned a profit of $215,000 the first 
year. 

While the reserve fund of the News is cer- 
tainly a large one, the profits paid by the 
paper are not at all remarkable. There are 
in New York at least three evening papers 
that can show a greater profit than this. It 
seems to be generally conceded that morn- 
ing newspapers are the most profitable, al- 
though, as a rule, the afternoon newspapers 
have the larger circulations. In New York 
City, the great money-maker is the New 


York Herald, a morning newspaper. 
—_ 


“Is the good will of a newspaper considered 
a valuable asset in making an estimate of its 
purchasable worth?” asks a correspondent. 

It is, and it is not. Any dealer in machinery 
and newspaper supplies can equip a newspa- 
per office, but something besides a plant is 
necessary to make a paper valuable or even 
a desirable property. The newspaper that has 
been long established has among its assets a 
something, which is intangible called “good 
will.” 

By good will is meant prestige, the right 
to do business amid certain fixed conditions 
which have been in existence for some time. 
li a property is run down both as regards ad- 
vertising and circulation, if it has lost its in- 
fluence or is merely a wreck, it does not 
possess such an asset. 

In case of a newspaper that is fairly suc- 
cessful its good will is usually considered as 
being equal to the profits of the previous 


year. Of course this is not an inflexible rule. 
———____ 


“A big circulation,” says the Muncie 
(Ind.) Times, “does not give a newpaper in- 
fluence, nor is the biggest circulation always 
the best, neither do gaudy clothes and much 
ostentation give a man character and neces- 
sarily make him successful.” 

While the above statements have a sem- 
blance of truth about them, it nevertheless 
is a fact that great circulations do imply 
great influence. Gaudy clothes may not give 
a man character, but they make him con- 
spicuous, which is something to a man who 
is seeking to get ahead in the world. If you 
were just like every other man in personal 
appearance, you would attract no special at- 
tention. On the other hand, should you wear 
a silk hat and well-fitting, stylish clothes, 
people might look at you. Itis the same 
with newspapers. 
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PERSONALS. 


—_ 
John S. McLain, editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal, informs us that 
he is not a candidate for Mayor of 
that city. Mr. McLain is entirely sat- 
isfied to remain editor of the Journal, 
in which position he certainly wields 
a@ greater influence than he would 
should be become Mayor. 





Lidden Flick, proprietor of the 
Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Times, was a caller 
at the office of THE EpiTor AND PuB- 
LISHER last week. Mr. Flick reports 
that business is good in Wilkesbarre 
and that the Times is enjoying a very 
satisfactory period of prosperity. 





W. A. Gordon, formerly night ed- 
itor of the New York Times, now city 
editor of the Philadelphia Times, is 
making a hit in that position. 





F. J. Gibson and F. H. Pierson, re- 
spectively advertising manager and 
managing editor of the New York 
Evening Telegram, have returned from 
their trip to Paris, where they went 
to meet Mr. Bennett. W. C. Rieck, the 
city editor, came back with them. 





Alexander Anderson, formerly tele- 
graph editor of the New York News, 
who left town to take charge of the 
Circleville (O.) Union-Herald, is back 
in New York again. He will devote 
his time hereafter to finance. 





Colonel Chauncey M. Ransom, one 
of the best known insurance journal- 
ists in the United States and owner 
of the Insurance Standard, of Boston, 
is seriously ill at the Hotel Bartol, in 
that city. 





Frank Marshall, an editorial writer 
on the. Kansas City Journal, made a 
great hit with his speech at the ban- 
quet of the Missouri Republican Ed- 
itors, held at St. Joseph, recently. 





Forest Runnels, managing editor of 
the Meridian (Miss.) Star, has an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for 
commissioner, at the St. Louis Fair, 
tor Mississippi. He has been prom- 
ised the support of the leading busi- 
ness organizations of the state. 





J. O. La Fontisse, city editor of the 
Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, who recently 
returned from Cuba, is strongly advo- 
cating the adoption by Congress of 
the Reciprocity Treaty which Cuba is 
seeking from the United States. 





Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, 
was one of the speakers at the annual 
banquet given at Delmonico’s, New 
York, by the Engine Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, last week. 





Thomas W. Whalley, late of the 
Arthur (Canada) Enterprise, was 
made the recipient of a gold-headed 
cane by the business men of Arthur, 
recently, previous to his departure for 
Windsor, where he expects to start a 
daily Conservative paper with Arthur 
Craig. 





W. L. Burke, of the Galena (Kan.) 
Times, has been appointed private 
secretary to Congressman Jackson, of 
that state. H. L. Horne will edit the 
Times during his absence. 





Harry L. Harris, telegraph editor of 
the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, 
and Miss Olive Franklin Westcott, of 
that city, were married on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 27. 


A. B. Stickney, president of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, St. Paul, was in his earlier 
years a journalist. He established the 
Loyal Sunrise, at Presque Isle, Aroos- 
took county, Me. 








A number of the newspaper men of 
New York who were brought into fre- 
quent contact with Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton during the international yacht 
ratés have recently received from 


London a large photograph of the dis- 
tinguished yachtsman, with Sir 
Thomas’ compliments. 


James K. Hall, the new manager of 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, is making 
a great record on that paper. His firm 
hand is directing the Intelligencer’s 
fortunes in the right direction. 


Miss Helen MacLaren Kline, eldest 
daughter of William J. Kline, publish- 
er ot tue Amsterdam (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat, and David Le Favor, of Wallace. 





Wallace Hoff Seely, formerly ed- 
itor of the Newark Evening and Sun- 
day News, who has been ill in Los 
Angeles, Cal., for three months, has 
returned to the Hast. 





F. P. Holland, editor of Farm and 
Ranch, of Dallas, Texas, and a party 
of friends have just returned home 
from a successful duck hunting trip at 
Port Lavaca. 





Joseph Morwitz, manager of the 
German Democrat, one of the oldest 
German newspapers in America, has 
retired from the paper. He is suc- 
ceeded by Herman Fischler. 





E. E. Paine, of the Washington bu- 
reau of the Associated Press, was re- 
cently elected president of the stand- 
ing committee of correspondents in 
charge of the press galleries of Con- 
gress. 





Walter Nurzey, general manager of 
the Buffalo Times, who went abroad 
for his health about two months ago, 
has returned home in fine physical 
condition. 


STAFF CHANGES. 


Elmer E. Roberts, formerly con- 
nected with the Washington bureau of 
the Associated Press, but for the last 
two years connected with the London 
bureau, has been appointed Berlin 
correspondent of the association. 





H. N. Barry, for twelve years busi- 
ness manager of the Guelph Herald, 
severed his connection with that pa- 
per to take a like position on the 
Weekly Sun, in Toronto. B. C. Gum- 
mer, son of the proprietor, H. Gum- 
mer, will succeed to the managership 
of the Guelph Herald. 


The Rev. Frank Willis Barnett, of 
Nashville, Tenn., will, on Jan. 1, be- 
come the editor of a new sixteen-page 
religious journal, called the Southern 
Baptist, which will make its appear- 
ance at Birmingham, Ala. 





Edmund P. Rucker, of Louisville, 
Ky., has recently taken editorial 
charge of the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, a 
daily newspaper. 


Robert R. Wilkes, of Whitestone, L. 
lL, is now editor of the Tammany 
Times. 





Jouett H. Shouse, business manager 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, has 
secured an interest in the Lexington 
Democrat and assumed the duties of 
business manager of that paper. 





E. A. Fry, one of the founders of 
the Gloversville (N. Y.) Morning 
Herald, has resigned his position with 
that paper, to connect himself with the 
advertising department of the Glovers’ 
Review. 





The retirement of the Rev. Dr. L. W. 
Crawford from the editorship of the 
North Carolina Christian Advocate, is 
widely regretted in the South. His 
successor is the Rev. H. W. Blair. 





W. H. Brown, business manager of 
the Buffalo Times, has resigned, to be- 
come general manager of the Chicago 
Journal. Mr. Brown had been con- 
nected with the Times since 1892. 


Edward Brown has been placed in 
charge of the Baltimore office of the 
National Press Association. 


Negro Journalist Made His Mark. 

Albert P. Smith, an account of 
whose death was published in these 
columns last week, was one of the 
best known colored journalists in 
New Jersey. He was educated in a 
country school at Hohokus and at an 
early age become a leader among the 
colored men of Bergen county. 

He became a cripple at an early 
age, owing to the ravages of disease, 
but in 1874, after William Walter 
Phelps opposed the Civil Rights bill, 
this unknown colored man made a 
canvass of the county on his crutches 
against the Teaneck statesman and 
defeated him by seven votes. He 
printed the Landscape, a country 
newspaper at Saddle River, N. J., for 
twenty years. 


A Newcomer in New York 


Courtlandt H. Young, editor of 
Young’s Magazine, formerly of New 
Orleans, but now of New York, is one 
of the new members of the New York 
Press Club. Mr. Young, who is a 
young man of vigorous personality 
and is now located at 203 Broadway, 
started his magazine six years ago. 
It has found much favor in the South 
and now Mr. Young is introducing it 
to northern readers, with every as- 
surance of success. The magazine is 
illustrated and contains stories and ar- 
ticles of special and general interest. 


W. D. Christman Resigns. 


W. D. Christman, who has had 
charge of the town circulation of the 
Washington (Pa.) Daily Reporter for 
the past fourteen years, has resigned 
and gone to San Angelo, Texas, where 
he hopes that his health may be im- 
proved by the change from the rigor- 
ous winters of the North. Emmett A. 
Bristor, who has been connected with 
the Reporter office nearly twelve 
years in the various capacities of 
newsboy, reporter and editor of the 
rural delivery edition, has been made 
manager of the Reporter’s circulation 
of 5,400 in both town and county. As 
an assistant and collector, Joe T. 
Craft, formerly in the photograph busi- 
ness, has been employed. 








PERIODICALS. 





Your Last Quarter? 





Are you willing to venture a quarter for 
two copies of a magazine of book lore provi- 
ded you can get your quarter back in case of 
dissatisfaction? These two numbers contain 
above 200 very large royal quarto pages of 

nerally unknown facts about the world’s 
iterature and literary people, very delightful 
to read and unobtainable otherwise. No other 
magazine published at all like THE BOOK. 
LOVER. Therefore No Free Copies To Anyone, 
It costs us nearly 20c. per number to pro- 
duce it, but the offer of “your money back” 


is genuine. 
Address 


THE BOOK-LOVER, 


55 West 24th Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
NEWSPAPER 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


Among the many attractive newspaper 
roperties that I have for sale, attention is 
nvited to the following: 


Only Morning Paper in city of over 100,000, 
with large surrounding population. Good 
circulation and advertising. Valuable pro- 
perty. Particulars on application. 


Active Partner with $5,000, can use iteither 
to become joint owner of independent Demo- 
cratic daily in large city or as part payment 
on whole property. All conditions highly 
favorable. This is splendid field for enter- 
prise. 

$10,000 or $20,000 cash secures a fourth or 
half interest, with editorial or business man- 
agement, in valuable publishing business, ine 
cluding daily, weekly and several monthlies 
having largecirculation. Only morning daily 
in the city. Business well established on 
solid basis. All its allied publications are 
money makers. Brilliant future prospects. 


Ihave many others in different sections of 
the country. 


WRITE AND 


STATE YOUR WANTS. 


Cc. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker, 
253 Broadway, New York, 
Chicago office, 115 Dearborn St. 


ONLY 


$1,000 


Needed by apractical weekly newspaper 
and Job man to step into an established bus_ 
iness. Balance on easy terms. Death causes 
the Opening. Write quick. 


C. F. DAVID, 
ABINGTON, MASS. 
Broker in Newspaper Properties. 
OTHER GOOD PROPERTIES. 























WEEKLY NEW YORK LETTER. 


A thoroughly Competent Correspondent, 
would like to furnish a number of Sunday, 
or Weekly Newspapers, throughout the 
Country, with a breezy, forcible, and withal 
conservative weekly letter. Would also at- 
tend to special matters in New York for con- 
stituents. Terms reasonable. References 
unexceptional. Address, 


‘*Weekly Letter,” care Editor and Publisher. 








FOR SALE. 


Scott Web, works 4 and 8 pages of either 
or 7 columns; cuts paper 22 inches long, 
quarter-pa fold: speed up to 12,000 per 
Bese. Address Scott Web, Editor and Pub- 

sher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A high grace literary man, who has been 
dramatic critic, book reviewer, and has had 
wide experience in all classes of editorial work, 
desires an en 
publication. Will work fora moderate salary. 
Address, 27, Editor and Publisher Office. 

















THE NEW 


MANHATTAN OFFICE 


OF THE 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


ROOM 25—WORLD BUILDING. 


MR. JOHN E. OMARA 


MANAGER OF THE 


EAGLE’S FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


ment with a first class . 
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AD WORLD TOPICS. 


FACTS AND POINTERS FOR THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








This is the time of the year when 
the publisher of the interior dailies 
has about all the business he can ac- 
commodate, owing to the immense 
volume of local holiday advertising. It 
is a poor time for the foreign adver- 
tiser to get a good position, or any 
sort of a concession, and for that rea- 
son few contracts are placed in De- 
cember. 

From the present outlook, the for- 
eign business will be light unfil after 
January 15 and possibly until Febru- 
ary 1. From that time on until June 
1 the general advertisers will do their 
heaviest business, and it promises to 
surpass that of last season, which was 
considered large. 

It is a notable fact that magazines 
and monthly publications are not re- 
ceiving as much advertising as usual, 
owing to the fact that many of their 
patrons are using the newspapers ex- 
clusively. Advertisers who have made 
a change from the magazines to the 
newspapers are beginning to realize 
that in most instances the home news- 
paper brings quicker and more profit- 
able returns. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions in some classes of business, 
but advertisers of food products, who 
have given nearly all of their space 
to the magazines in recent years, are 
being convinced that newspaper ad- 
vertising is by far the more profitable. 

The Christmas number of the New 
York Journal last Sunday carried over 
500 columns of advertising, which they 
claim to be the largest volume of paid 
advertising ever published in a single 
issue of an American newspaper. Five 
firms—Siegel - Cooper, Adams Dry 
Goods Company, Harper’s History 
Club, Bloomingdale Bros. and the Na- 
tional Food Conservatory, of Niagara 
Falls, each used a triple page. 

The University Society had two sep- 
arate pages in the edition, and at least 
a dozen more publishers were repre- 
sented with full page advertisements 
in the Sunday Journal. 

The Herald and World are endeav- 
oring to beat this record when they 
publish their Christmas editions on 
Sunday, Dec. 15. 





TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 

Frank S. Smith Advertising Agency, 
Times Building, New York, is placing 
a small order of the Storm King Whis- 
key for J. C. Childs, 893 Third avenue, 
New York. This is being confined to 
a few select weeklies in New York 
and New England. 





Smith Brethers Cough Drops, an old 
standard remedy that has maintained 
a good sale although its owners have 
done no newspaper advertising in 
some years, contemplate placing some 
contracts in the near future. Their 
advertisements are already appear- 
ing in some of the New York theatre 
programmes. 





Bensdorf’s Cocoa is being_placed in 
a few dailies in New York state and 
the New England territory by the 
Snow-MacKay Advertising Agency, 27 
School street, Boston, Mass. 





The Paris Medicine Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are placing their business 
direct. It was formerly handled by 
Nelson, Chesman & Co. 





Hall & Ruckel are extending the 
advertising of Sozodont in newspa- 


pers, and F. L. Perine, manager of the 
advertising department, is also arrang- 
ing to advertise some of the other 
preparations manufactured by this 
firm. 





The advertising of Paine’s Celery 
Compound has not been as large as 
usual, except an occasional full page 
advertisement in the metropolitan 
cities, but Colonel Frank B. Stevens in- 





forms us that on the first of the year 
the company will send out some large 
and attractive copy, and possibly add 
a few newspapers to their already 
large list. 





The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, is putting out half 
pages in leading dailies and weeklies. 
George F. Bayright, the advertising 
manager of the company, is handling 
the business. 





A steel company under the name of 
the Henry Owen’s Steel Company will 
be incorporated next week, which 
promises to be large advertisers. They 
will use large space both in selling 
the stock of the company and in push- 
ing the product of the partners. 





The J. V. Ewan Agency, of Cincin- 
nati, is sending out 100-line lots of ad- 
vertising to mail order houses from 
George S. Beck. 





A portion of the advertising of the 
Londonderry Lithia Water Company is 
being placed by the Allan Pratt 
Agency, of Boston. 





The Vermont Farm Machine Co. is 
advertising a cream separator in agri- 
cultural papers. W. W. Sharpe & Co., 
of the Bennett Building, handle the 
business. 


Benson's plasters are seeking public- 
A through the Journal Advertising 
‘o., of 100 William street, New York. 
Paul E. Derrick, of the Tribune 
Building, New York, is putting out 
some contracts of the Universal To- 
bacco Co. 








The Kemps Balsam business is go- 
ing out through Dauchy & Co., 27 
Park Place, New York. 





John J. Gibbons, of Toronto, Can., 
who places in the Dominign the adver- 
tising of Vapo-Cresolene, S. H. & M. 
skirt binding and Maltine, was in New 
York last week. 


Will Use Big Space. 

Now that the National Food Con- 
servatory, constructed at Niagara 
Falls by the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, is completed, some large and 
elaborate advertising is promised from 
this source. The sale of shredded 
wheat has been so enormous during 
the past years that the manufacturers 
were not able to supply the demand. 
They claim that they are now in a po- 
sition to supply the whole world, and 
some very large and attractive adver- 
tising is looked for in the near future. 
‘’ne advertising will be put out by the 
Banning Advertising Company, Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Will Boom St. Jacobs’ Oil. 

The Charles A. Vogler Company, 
Limited, of Baltimore, Md., having 
been absorbed by the St. Jacobs’ Oil, 
Limited, the latter are preparing 
to place a large appropriation in the 
newspapers on or about the first of the 
year for the advertising of St. Jacobs’ 
Oil. William E. Gedd@s, the manag- 
ing director of the company, has 
charge of the advertising. The busi- 
ness will be placed direct. 





Two Prohibition Papers Un'te. 

George Pendell, of Binghamton, the 
man whose remarks, following the as- 
sassination of President McKinley, 
got him in trouble in the Parlor City, 
has combind his Prohibition publica- 
tion with the Prohibition paper pub- 
lished at Elmira and is to remove to 
that city very soon. 


RESTRICTION OF ADVERTISING. 





Steamship Agents Protest Against the 
Proposed Amendment to Emi- 
gration Law. 


The agents of all the transatlantic 
steamship companies engaged in the 
passenger business in New York city 
are up in arms in opposition to the 
Penrose amendment to the emigration 
laws which prohibits steamship com- 
panies under heavy penalties from ad- 
vertising for business. They declare 
that the proposed amendment is un- 
constitutional because it places a re- 
striction on trade. 

One of their number said to a re- 
porter: “The steamship companies 
do not mind paying under the pro- 
posed amendment a head tax of $3 
instead of $1, because this increase will 
naturally come from the passenger 
and not from the company. But we 
will not stand idly by and permit this 
or any other government to deprive 
us of the right to advertise where we 
like and when we like.” 

Should the Penrose amendment be 
passed by Congress it will have a de- 
cidedly depressing effect upon the 
business of the transatlantic steam- 
ship companies. At the present time 
every sort of inducement is offered by 
means of advertisements to people of 
the old world to emigrate to the new. 
The companies have agents in every 
populous centre, whose duty itis to en- 
courage all classes of people to come 
to America. Under these influences 
the tide of emigration has been kept 
at the flood and thousands have found 
a home in America. 

The amendment will be introduced 
for the purpose of checking emigra- 
tion and especially the coming to 
America of undesirable ignorant and 
pauperized people. 


Points on English Advertising. 

James Wann, head of the great Eng- 
lish advertising agency of B. 
Browne, Ltd., London, while in New 
York recently, stated that the most 
successful advertisers in Great 
Britain are the owners of Odgen’s 
Guinea-Gold Cigarettes. The period- 
icals having the largest circulations 
are the London Mail, Lloyd’s Weekly 
News and Harnsworth’s Magazine. 
The rates in America are about 25 per 
cent. higher than those of the English 
papers. 


A Carload of Hair Tonic. 

What is claimed to be one of the 
largest orders ever given for a single 
proprietary remedy is a $16,000 order 
for Danderine, given by the Ralph P. 
Hoagland Drug Company, of Boston. 
The shipment from Chicago will re- 
quire almost an entire train to trans- 
port it. The manufacturers of the 
hair tonic agree to advertise it 
throughout New England on a large 
scale, using the newspapers almost 
exclusively. 


New Agency Seeks Rates. 

The recently incorporated advertis- 
ing agency, under the name of the Met- 
ropolitan Advertising Company, 6 
Wall street, New York, are asking for 
rates On a two-inch financial ad to run 
e. o. d, for one year. New York state, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania news- 
papers are being considered. 


Date of the First Ad. 

Washington newspapers have re- 
cently been discussing the date of the 
first newspaper advertisement. Some 
maintain that it appeared in a paper 
called the Impartial Intelligencer, in 
1648, and referred to the theft of two 
horses. A newspaper collector who 
is something of an enthusiast on the 
subject, claims that he has in his pos- 
session a copy of Mercurius Civicus, 
or London’s Intelligencer, printed 
August 11, 1643, which contained an 
advertisement of a book on the sov- 
ereign power of Parliament. This an- 
tedates the horse theft advertisement 
five years: 


PENNSYLVANTA. 


RAILROAD. 
STATIONS foot of West Twenty-third Street 
and Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets. 
crThe ovine time from Desbros- 
ses and Cortlandt Streets is five min- 
utes later than that given below for 

Twenty-third Street Station, except 

where otherwise noted. 

7.55 A.M. FAST MAIL.—Limited to two 
Buffet Parlor Cars, New York to Pittsburg. 
Sleeping Car Pittsburg to Chicago. No 
coaches to a 

9.25 A. M, AST LINE.—Pittsburg and 


Cleveland, 

9.55 A.M. PENNSYLVANIA LIMITFD.— 

Pullman Compartment Sleeping, Dining, 

Smoking and Observation Cars. hi- 
Indian- 


cago, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
apolis, Louisville, 8t. Lovis. 

1.65 P.M. CHICAGO AN 8T. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—For Toledo, Lu:sville (via Cincin- 
sing Set eee Chicago, St. Louis, Din- 


5.55 P.M. 8ST. LOUIS EXYRESS.—For Pitts- 
burg, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis. 
Dining Car. 
5.65 P.M. WESTERN PXPRESS.—For Chi- 
9 For Toledo, except Saturday. Dining 


7b P.M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—For Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. For Knoxville, daily, via 
Shenandoah Valley Route. 
Cleveland, except Saturday. 

8.25 P. M. CLEV. ND AND CINCIN- 
NATL.—for Pittsburg, Cleveland, Nashville 
(via ra and Louisville). 

OR PHILADELPHIA, 

6.10 euieues and Cortlandt streets 6.20), 
7.25, 7.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 (9.55 Penn. Lim- 
ited), 10.10 (Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets 
3. 20) (Dining Car), 10.55 (Dining Car), 11.55 

m., 12.55, 2.10 Pomcoeses and Cortlandt 
Streets 2.20), 2.55, 3.25, 4.25, 4.25 (Din- 
ing Car), 4.55 Dining “Can 5.55 (Dining 

8.55, Pp. m., 12.10 night. 


Connects for 


4.25 (Dining Car), 4.55 (Dining Gar, 5.55 
eine Car), 7.55, 8.25, 8.55, 9.25 p. m., 
night. 


Ticket offices, Nos. 461, 1196, 1854, 111 and 261 
Broadway; 182 Fifth Avenue (below 234 St.); 
1 Astor House; West Twenty-third Street 
Station; and stations foot of Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street. 860 Fulton 
Street, 988 Broadway and Pennsylvania An- 
nex Station, nwo Station, ug City. 


J R. HUTCHI R. 
General ‘Saute p= 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


- oe on aod Be ie i York an as aa 
ve Arrive be York. 
am. Mall and Paper Train... *7.00 am, 








night Express..... °6.30 a am, 
tDaily, except a ah WDaily, ex- 


SARLEN DIVISION. 
on A ndeye nh exoent “Sunday, to 
sield. “Bands all through ‘train: 
filuminated with Pintsch Light, 


poees at 118, 261, 415 and 1216 Broaa- 


nm Sq. Columbus Ave. 
‘West 125th St., 125th St. Station and 138th 
and 4 Fulton St. 
and i klyn. 


Central Cab Basstee checked from 
hotel or residence by Westcott Express Com- 


?. oo. mooss’. GEO. H. DANIELS, 
Superintendent. Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 


















































Leave N. ¥. 
. Suetaburs . eyes 
hic: Pittsburg. -*12.15 nt. errr 
Chic., Columbus.. °%1.30 p *1.28 ben, : 
Eke, Glovcags ota pm cigs bm Bure 
Se a a eg 
Cincinnett, Bt. Le: +700 pm: “80 pm: Butte 
Norio OVAL BLOE™rkaiwe. Der 
Wi Balt. 18.00 am, te am. 
Ww Balt.*10.00 am. _°9.55 am. Diner 
Ww Balt.*11.80 am. +1138 am ner, 
Was to Beit 11-00 pm. 112.55 pm. . 
W: it. *1.80 pm. oF pm. . 
“Royal Limited’’. *3.40 pm. pm. Diner. 
Washington, Beit. a ae = . pm. Diner. 
wasn Balteig 38 at °1840 - 
’ 








Orders Two Sextuple Hoe’s. 

Not to be outdone by its contem- 
porary, the Leader, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer has ordered two Hoe sex- 
tuple printing presses, having a com- 
bined capacity of 96,000 copies an 
hour. One of these presses is a com- 
bination press, printing in four col- 
ors. Under the contract the machines. 
are to be delivered next spring. ~ 
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THEY WILL MISS MR. GILLIG. 





Americans Who Attend the Corona- 
tion Will Wish He Was in London. 

“Among the men who will be missed 
when King Edward VII. is crowned,” 
said Major George F. Williams, the 
other day, “will be Henry F. Gillig. 

“In the old days he was the banker 
and the mentor for travelling Amer- 
icans in London. He furnished funds, 
information and advice to a class 
greatly needing such help. 

“Why, one day James Gordon Ben- 
nett notified me in the London office 
of the New York Herald that I was to 
accompany him to Paris. Then he dis- 
covered that he needed money and 
wrote to Gillig, and the messenger re- 
turned with a roll of five-pound notes. 

“I ran across Gillig in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome ° and 
Venice, and I found him always ready 
and able to serve his fellow Amer- 
icans in various charming and sub- 
stantial ways. 

“If he were in London now, what a 
lot of help he would be in smoothing 
difficulties in the rath of Americans in 
getting seats at the coronation scene 
when dear old Albert Edward assumes 
the outward and imposing regalia of 
England’s King and India’s Emperor!” 


NEW ENTERPRISES. 

A new paper called the Daily Union 
has been started at Coatesville, Pa. 
It contains four pages, six columns to 
a page, and is attractive in appear- 
ance. 





The Utah Labor Journal is expected 
to make its appearance in Salt Lake 
City this week. The editor will be A. 
v. Eddler, Socialistic candidate for 
city attorney in the recent election, 
and W. E. Farr will be the business 
manager. 

The Journal of Education is a new- 
comer at Chattanooga, Tenn. It is 
edited by Samuel Hixon, superinten- 
dent of county schools. 





Joseph Scanlan and E. H. Kent are 
the editors of the North Dakota Re- 
view, which recently made its debut 
at East Grand Forks, Minnesota. 





Wheeling, W. Va., is to have a new 
weekly paper called the Weekly Jour- 
nal. W. E. Danforth and Charles C. 
Cutshaw are the owners. 





Charles H. Dorr, a New York state 
newspaper man, expects to start a new 
paper called the Chesapeake, at Old 
Point Comfort, within a few weeks. 

The Gainesville (Fla.) Daily News, 
D. E. Goodwin, editor and proprietor, 
is the latest candidate for public favor 
in that state. 








The Milwaukee Legal News was born 
last week. 





E. H. Kinney is now issuing a morn- 
ing edition of his paper, the Conners- 
ville (Ind.) Star. 





A weekly paper will be started in 
Birmingham, Ala., to advocate the 
cause of the anti-ratificationists. The 
paper will be managed by General 
Shelley and will be edited by A. E. 
Caffee, railroad commissioner. 


Rothwell Left Money to Charity. 

The late Richard P. Rothwell, until 
his death chief owner of the Engineer- 
ing and Mining. Journal, left $40,000, 
or one-third of his estate, to the So- 
phia fund, founded by him in 1899 for 
the care of destitute baby girls. The 
fund is a memorial to Mrs. Sophia 
Braeunlich, a remarkable woman, who 
died three years ago. She had ob- 
tained employment under Mr. Roth- 
well in 1879, after taking a business 
course, and, though always frail in 
health, finally came to be business 
manager. 


The Connellsville (Ind.) Daily Exam- 
iner has been enlarged, and the News 
and Republican has ordered a new 
press. 


FIFTY YEARS A JOURNALIST. 





Editor Parker, of the Lynn 
Item, Celebrates the Event. 


John L. Parker, editor of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Daily Item, celebrated the 
close of fifty years of service for the 
newspaper business on December 1, by 
inviting a number of newspaper and 
printer friends to spend the evening 
with him at his home in that city. 

A remarkable feature of the oc- 


Daily 
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casion was the presence of five men 


who worked together in the same 
printing office fifty years ago, at Wo- 
burn, Mass. They were Horace M. 
Hastings, George W., John A. and 
Samuel A. Fowle and the host. 

The members of the Item staff pre- 
sented Mr. Parker with a purse of $50 
in gold and the Hastings Publishing 
Company, the Boston newspaper cor- 
respondents, and others, gave sub- 
stantial evidence of their esteem. 

THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER is in- 
debted to the Boston Herald for the 
picture of Mr. Parker which accom- 
panies this article. 


CLUB AND ASSOCIATION NEWS. 
The Democratic editors of Nebraska 
will meet at Columbus, that state, 
Dec. 20 for the purpose of organizing 
a state Democratic press association. 





Efforts are being made in Minneapo- 
lis to organize a newspaper club. Fifty 
men have already signified their inten- 
tion of joining the organization when 
formed. 





The Cripple Creek (Col.) District 
Newspaper Writers’ Union is a new 
organization at Cripple Creek. It 
starts out with a membership of twen- 
ty-three. The officers are P. J. Dono- 
hue, president; W. S. Alexander, vice- 
president; Huston Taylor, secretary, 
and C. H. Anderson, secretary and 
treasurer. 





The Buffalo Press Club was recently 
entertained by Joseph Puni’s Hawaiian 
Glee Club. 





The New York Women’s Press Club 
on Dec. 1 installed its new board of 
officers. A highly interesting pro- 
gramme, consisting of vocal and in- 
strumental music, was given. Among 
those who participated were: Carl 
Windrath, violinist; D. Wormser, 
zither virtuoso; J. G. Schroeder, harp 
soloist, and Miss Fielding Roselle, the 
celebrated contralto. 





The Albany Press Club gave its first 
entertainment of the season on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th ult. 





The Atlantic City Press Club mem- 
bers were recently entertained at din- 
ner by Postmaster Harry Bachrach. 





The San Francisco Press Club, 
during the visit of the Grau Opera 
Company to that city, entertained 
Robert Blass, the famous baritone. 

i 


; 


Cleveland Leader’s Prosperity. 

The Cleveland Leader is adding to 
its plant one of Hoe’s latest improved 
straight line “quad” presses, with 
color attachment. The machine is 
double width and has a speed of 48,- 
000 eight-page papers an hour. It is 
the largest press ever sent to Ohio. 
The addition of this press to the 
Cleveland Leader’s plant will double 
its capacity. With new presses, new 
photo engraving plant, new stereotype 
plant and new type, the Leader will be 
in a position to compete with any 
newspaper office in the country. The 
prosperity of the Leader under its 
present management seems to have 
no limit. 

The Press Club’s Library. 

Charles Hemstreet, the librarian of 
the Press Club, informs THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER that during the six 
months just closed there were added 
to the library 166 books, 34 magazines 
and 21 trade papers. As a majority of 
these books and publications were ob- 
tained through the solicitation of the 
librarian himself, it will be conceded 
that Mr. Hemstreet is entitled to a 
great deal of credit, as the number re- 
ceived far exceeds that of any similar 
period in the club’s history. 


Saw Two Presidents Shot. 

New England newspaper men will 
be pained to learn of the death of Col. 
W. A. Kimball, of Maine, formerly 
connected with the Rockland Globe, 
afterwards travelling passenger agent 
of the Maine Central Railroad, and 
latterly agent of theatrical companies 
and newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Col. W. A. Kimball was present 
at the shooting of President Garfield 
and was one of the men who assisted 
in moving Garfield. He was also pres- 
ent at the assassination of President 
MeNinley. 


Dinner to Roswell Field. 


A farewell dinner was given on 
Monday evening, December 2, at 
Kramer’s, in Boston, to Roswell Field, 
of the Youth’s Companion, who was 
about to leave town for Chicago to re- 
sume his old position on the Evening 
Post of that city. About forty jour- 
nalists, poets and business men were 
present. Among those who spoke 
were James Jeffrey Roche. 


The New York Times on January 5 
will publish its annual financial re- 
view. 


OKIE 
INKS 


are GOOD 


on NEWS INK 


Write for catalogue 
and discounts. 


F.E.OKie Company 
24 KENTON PLACE, 
Phila., Pa. 























RUY TUBBS 
WOOD TYPE. 


With over Forty Years experience 
in making Wood Type, we can sell 
you Wood Type of the very best qual- 
ity and at a large discount from 
prices. Send for our Catalogue. 


TUBBS @ CO., 
South Windham, Conn. 





FOR 


Newspapers 


We Make Them 


maké so many we co 
better than 
and do it 


most engraver 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





DIEBOLD 


SAFE @ LOCH CO. 





H. W. BEADLE, 


AGENT, 
30 READE ST., N. Y. 








EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For all Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to give 
absolute satisfaction. Please send for sam- 

les, prices and circulars of Keatinge’s Clean- 
le Brush, 

‘THE S. T. SMITH CO. 


10 Park Place, New York. 





THE BEST PLACE 


To get carbon paper of any kind. 
Flimsies (well known Star Brand) 
carried in stock. 

Send for samples and prices. 

Albert J. Bond, 


46 Cortlandt St., New York City. 











Established 1853. 


THE LOVEJOY CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS 


and manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York 
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HE HAD THE NERVE. 


HOW A REPORTER SUCCEEDED IN 
INTERVIEWING “JIM” HILL. 


Called at the Railroad Magnate’s 
House and Was Told He Could Not 
Be Seen—Nevertheless He Manag- 
ed to Reach Mr. Hill’s Room and 
Get Some Valuable Information on 
the Great Northern Pacific Deal. 
During the excitement last summer 

in New York stocks, when men made 

and lost fortunes in a few hours, I 

was engaged in newspaper work in St. 

Paul, the railway centre of Minnesota. 

My work on an evening paper was 

that of railroad reporter—a thankless, 

disheartening “detail.” The officials 

were uncommunicative, and, unless a 

reporter had something tangible to 

work upon, it was a waste of time to 
approach them. 

Shortly after the phenomenal rise in 
railroad stocks early in the summer, 
something stirred up Northern Pacific. 
From being dormant, the interest in 
it became keen, then intense, and fin- 
ally people in all walks of life becam2 
madly excited in watching its steady 
and remarkable advances. 

THE BIG RAILROAD DEAL. 

The shares of the Milwaukee road, 
commonly known as “St. Paul,” had 
just before this jumped skyward, and 
it leaked out that “Jim” Hill, of the 
Great Northern, was with other capi- 
talists endeavoring to form a huge 
railroad combination, which would in- 
clude at least the N. P., Milwaukee 
road, and the Great Northern. 

Some weeks later the reported ab- 
sorption of the Milwaukee road by Mr. 
Hill was still a rumor. The multi-mil- 
lionaire had returned from New York 
early on a Saturday morning, and two 
nights before a friend of mine, who 
was employed in one of his offices, gave 
me the text of a telegram sent by Mr. 
Hill to the effect that he“W4&S satisfied 
with the “Milwaukee deal,” as it was 
called. This I construed to mean that 
he had secured control of the road. If 
I could obtan a confirmation of this 
from Mr. Hill I knew I had one of the 
important pieces of news of the day. 

NOT AT HOME TO ANYONE. 

After reaching the city, Mr. Hill re- 
paired to his palatial residence on Sum- 
mit avenue. Ii telephoned to ascer- 
tain whether he would see me. The 
answer came back, “Not at home to 
anyone.” I had about an hour and a 
half in which to get an interview witb 
him in my paper. Hurriedly typewrit- 
ing a brief note, stating that I had an 
important communication to make, I 
hurried up to the magnate’s residence. 

A white-capped, haughty-looking 
damsel motioned me to a seat in the 
hall, and, taking my note, gingerly 
carried it to a room two doors away. 

A moment later I heard a gruff voice 
say, “Tell the reporter it is absolutely 
impossible for me to see him.” 

It was a “get it at all costs” story, 
and I had been beautifully bluffed. 

Before the domestic reached the door 
to return with the message I stood at 
the entrance of Mr. Hill’s den. He was 
standing up at this time, and, catch- 
ing sight of me, came forward in a 
kind of modified kangaroo jump. 

“Well, 1’°m——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but 
stared at me in silence. 

DISPOSED TO GET ANGRY. 

“You’ve got nerve to come here like 
this,” he finally ejaculated. 

“T need it, Mr. Hill, when I tackle 
you for an interview,” I replied. 

He seemed disposed to get angry, but 
suddenly his brow cleared and he said, 
“Well, well! what can I do for you?’ 

I found, to my surprise, after I left 
his residence, that I had talked with 
him half an hour. He did not give 
me the information I wanted, as the 
deal had not been consummated, but 
threw such a light on it that I was 
able to get a story which created a 
sensation and one which two hours 
later was merrily humming over the 
wires to every part of —, 


OBITUARY NOTES. 
Frederick William Robinson, a vol- 
uminous English story-writer, died in 
London Dec. 6. He was born in i830 
and was a constant contributor of ser- 

ial stories to the magazines. 





Col. J. T. Whitman, one of the old- 
est ex-editors of Georgia, died at Dal- 
ton recently. 

Chester Hall, one of the best known 
writers of Pennsylvania, was thrown 
from his carriage and killed Noy. 28. 
He was formerly a member of the 
Boston Globe staff and in recent years 
was a regular contributor of the Dal- 
las (Tex.) Post and Beaumont (Tex.) 
Record. 





Edward M. Jones, a Pittsburg jour- 
nalist, died in that city at the age of 
30 Dee. 2. Mr. Jones uid newspaper 
work in Chicago at one time and was 
regarded as an able writer. 

Wiliam P. Clarke, a newspaper edi- 
tor of Toledo, who claimed the honor 
of making the Mamie Taylor cocktail 
famous, is dead. 

Jacob W. Shuckers, city editor of 
the Cleveland Leader when Artemus 
Ward was a member of the staff, and 
who recently was secretary of the 
New Jersey Pan-American Commission 
at Buffalo, died at Buffalo recently. He 
invented the device now used on lino- 
type machines for justifying lines au- 
tomatically. He resided for two years 
in Newark, N. J., where he was an edi- 
torial writer on the Daily Advertiser. 

Alfred Conger, who for more than 
a half century ago was the editor of 
the New York Morning Mercury, is 
dead. In recent years he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hoyt, Sprague & Co.. 
of Providence, R. I. He afterwards 
invented a chest protector which gave 
him a wide reputation and netted him 
a fortune. 








Captain Leonard Barney, at one 
time editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journal and Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer, 
died recently in Cincinnati. 





John B. Baskin, for many years con- 


nected with the Youngstown (0O.) 
Telegram, and later railroad editor of 
the Pittsburg Post, passed away re- 
cently. 

Wilbert P. Clarke, for some time 
telegraph editor of the Toledo (O.) 
Times, committed suicide Dec. 3 by 


taking laudanum. 





Colonel James P. Luse, founder of 
the New Albany (Ind.) Commercial 
thirty-five years ago, died Nov. 24. 


Care of the Types. 

A careful compositor and a skillful 
pressman, says Theodore De Vinne, 
can make types do twice the service 
they give under the hands of careléss 
workmen. The modern style of mak- 
ing ready, which dispenses with the 
thick woolen blankets that scrape and 
grind off the edges of the types, is of 
as great advantage to them as it is to 
the appearance of the printed work. On 
fine work a pressman is now required 
to make, by overlays and underlays, 
the types practically parallel with the 
impression surface, so that the printed 
sheet shall show on the back only 
faint marks of impression. Yet care- 
ful making-ready is but a feeble safe- 
guard if paper has not been well 
selected and prepared. Rough-faced, 
hand-made linen papers, half-beaten 
straw or wood papers, and all papers 
that are laid uncalendered, or of 
rough or ribbed surface, are, when 
printed dry, especially destructive to 
types. 


Now Issues a Sunday Edition. 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinel on 
Dec. 1 published its first Sunday edi- 
tion. In point of size it was the larg- 
est newspaper ever issued in the state 
and was warmly received by the 
public. 


EDITORS & PUBLISHERS: 


Are you aware that you can secure 
telegraph and cable news that is au- 
thentic, crisp and prompt at a mod- 


erate cost from the 


PRESS? Are you aware 


PUBLISHERS’ 
that we 


collect our foreign news through 
our agencies and “by our own corre- 
spondents , and do not depend upon 
a foreign agency, thus guaranteeing 
the quality of our igs * news to 


be first-class? Are you aw 


you can become 


e that 


amemberora ts lent 


of the PUBLISHERS’ PRESS and 
still retain your independence, and 
should we fail to furnish you all the 
news with the greatest possible des- 


patch, you are: at 
news 


liberty to secure 


from some other association ? 


If you are not familar with these 


facts 


, 1n the interest of your paper, 


you should address 


PUBLISHERS’ PRESS, 
PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 











WHAT RURAL DELIVERY DOES. 





It Enabled a Missouri Farmer to Save 
$2,500 on a Cattle Sale. 

One Missouri farmer gives testimony 
to the value of rural free delivery. He 
is a cattleman and markets several 
hundred steers every winter. One day 
he rounded up his herd, and was on 
his way with it to the city when he 
met the rural carrier bringing the 
daily paper. The farmer turned at 
once to the market quotations, and he 
found that there was a big slump in 
the cattle market, due to a glut of 
steers that had been suddenly thrown 
on the market. Prices had slumped 
completely. 

The farmer accordingly turned back 
with his herd, and waited for sev- 
eral days until the market recovered 
before shipping his cattle. He saved 
just $2,500 through the delivery of his 
mail to him by tHe rural carrier. 

That is merely one instance of the 
advantages that are constantly coming 
to every farmer who receives his daily 
paper from the hands of the carrier. 
Every farmer whom we have inter- 
viewed who enjoys the service is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the free rural 
delivery system.—Farm, Field and 
Fireside. 


Thousands of Books by Women. 

Madam Kaissarow, who died recently 
in St. Petersburg, left a library of 
18,000 volumes, every one of which is 
tre product of a woman autior’s 
trains. She would never allow any 
bock from a masculine pen to unsex 
her shelves. It is hoped that the li- 
brary way find its way into the pos- 
session of some woman’s college. 


The suit of Charles Dodd against 
the Lexington, Ky., Leader Publishing 
Company, Lexington, Ky., for $10,000 
damages for libel resulted in a verdict 
of one cent and costs for the plaintiff. 


What a Daub of Ink Did. 

A certain newspaper proprietor had 
a way of appearing in the composing 
and press rooms at the most unex- 
pected times, and, as his visits often 
resulted in a general “shake up” of 
the working forces of the paper, they 
were awaited with fear and trembling 
by employees. 

One time one of the pressmen, an 
excellent workman, who had _ been 
there many years, but was sometimes 
guilty of a lapse of sobriety, had a 
black eye and was in a quandary as 
to what excuse he should offer if the 
proprietor noticed it. By a sudden in- 
spiration he seized an ink roller and 
daubed some ink on his face, quite 
covering the discoloration. Presently 
the governor came in and, with the 
foreman, went through the room, com- 
menting on every detail, and looking 
very sharply at every workman. When 
about to leave he suddenly pointed to 
the inky pressman and said: “What 
is that man’s name?” 

The man quaked in his shoes, until 
he continued, slowly: “I want you to 
give that man five shillings a week 
more wages. He is the only man in 
the room who looks as if he had been 
working.” 


Enterprise in the South. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal on 
Sunday, Dec. 1, extended the run of the 
Southern Newsboy, its special train, 
which is said to be the fastest in the 
South, to Huntsville, an added dis- 
tance of sixty-eight miles. The tram 
now distributes papers to the vast ter- 
ritory vetween Memphis and Tuscum- 
bia in six hours and thirty minutes. 
This enterprise is greatly appreciated 
by the paper’s many readers. The in- 
crease in the run of the Newsboy will 
require the service of two trains and 
two crews of men, where formerly the 
entire run was made by a single train 
and with a single crew. 





